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21st—At West Chester Meeting. Felt con- 
strained to supplicate for the young, for the 
middle aged, who are bearing the burdens in 
the heat of the day, and for the aged, who were 
drawing near the end of their pilgrimage; that 
He who had been their morning light, would 
keep near and be their song of rejoicing in the 
end. J. S. appeared in testimony, beginning 
with, “Come thou with us, and we will do thee 
good,” &c. A large meeting and a solemn one. 

22d. Second-day.— Returned to my quiet 
home. Feel refreshed in body and spirit by 
being in the company of dear valuable friends. 

Seventh Month 19th.—Near Haddonfield, N. 
J. My nephew ——, brought me here on the 
17th of this month. Was at meeting this morn- 
ing, which was, to me, a dull, trying one. It 
seemed hard to get the mind centred. The 
weather was extremely warm and debilitating. 
While the spirit has to partake with the poor 
body in its weaknesses, how desirable that when 
met to perform that worship which is in spirit 
and in truth, we should strive to shut out wan- 
dering thoughts. 

Eighth Month 10th.—Since I came here the 
weather has been unusually hot, and pasture 
dried so much that cattle had to be fed as in 
winter. Some refreshing showers have revived 
the face of nature, and cooled the atmosphere. 
What cause for thankfulness to our Father in 
Heaven for his many blessings, unworthy as we 
are of his unnumbered mercies. A great storm 
last week in Philadelphia and Camden, wherein 
much property was destroyed and seven lives 
lost. We, not many miles off, were spared. 

15th.—Went to Haddonfield this morning to 
call on , Whose husband died a few months 
ago very suddenly. He was taken away as by 
a stroke. How often the language revives, 
* Boast not thyself of to-morrow, forthou knowest 
not what a day may bring forth.” How soon 
her prospects were changed! but she has en- 
deavored to bear her bereavement with resigna- 
tion. The Lord doth not afflict willingly, nor 
grieve the children of men. Strong ties which 
bind us to earth, are severed, and with all the 
other trials and bereavements we have here, are 
the means designed in Infinite Wisdom, to loosen 
our hold on earth and earthly things, and bring 
‘us to the feet of our Saviour. 

16th.—At meeting this morning, which was 
larger than any since I came here. I felt con- 
strained to supplicate on behalf of the assembly ; 
and especially for those in the strength and 
vigor of their days, who many of them had been 
made willing to sell all to obtain the Pearl of 
great price; but who at times feared they would 
not be able to hold out to the end. And for 
such as suffered the things of this life to capti- 
vate their hearts and affections, that they might 
be willing to take up the cross and follow the 
Lord in all He may require of them. Then that | which skirts the sea, were some seines used for 
the dear Saviour would keep near all of us as-; sea-fishing. That day none of them were taken 
sembled, that we may be enabled amid the cum- | out, so we missed the opportunity of seeing 
bering cares of life, to press on toward the mark | some of those curious little fishes, called Sea- 
for the prize. I feel myself as one of the least | Horse, of which several had recently been taken, 
of the flock, and desire I may never put forth | entangled in the masses of sea weed, which 


a hand unbidden; but crave to be preserved on 
every hand. 

28th.—Returned to my quiet home the 26th. 

Found all safe after having had my house closed 
for nearly eight weeks. Feel thankful for hav- 
ing been preserved in a comfortable degree of 
health, and am glad now to get back to my own 
meeting and friends. 
Tenth Month 13th.—Had a pleasant visit 
from , and daughter. It is cheering to 
have the company of such Friends in my lone- 
liness. We can sympathize with each other, 
bereaved as we feel ourselves of the society of 
those who were as bone of our bone ; and though 
their place is left vacant, yet our loss is their 
eternal gain. 

22d.— At meeting this morning, I felt con- 
strained to bow the knee in supplication. Oh 
the awfulness of approaching Thy sacred foot- 
stool, holy Father! Preserve me, I pray Thee, 
from venturing unbidden upon any work or 
service of this kind. R. Parker spoke after- 
wards, beginning with: “ Let others do as they 
may, as for me and my house, we will serve the 
Lord.” He spoke briefly. I feel peaceful this 
afternoon. “When He giveth quietness, who 
then can make trouble?” 

Eleventh Month 18th.—Went with , to 
see her aunt at the Baptist Home. There are 
79 widows and single women, a number of them 
over 80. I felt interested in visiting some of 
them in their rooms, which are very comfort- 
ably and nicely furnished. It is a great satisfac- 
tion there are such homes provided for those 
who are unable to take care of themselves. 
They were all at work,—patchwork or some- 
thing else. One, who had been blind from early 
life, was making baskets and other articles with 
beads and wire. She seemed cheerful, and could 
go about the house alone, and down to her 
meals. Several of them spoke of their homes as 
being so comfortable. More than one said, if 
they were not satisfied there, they could not be 
anywhere. ‘Two or three were reading the Tes- 
tament when I entered their rooms. It was a 
teaching lesson to me to see some who had once 
comfortable homes, so thankful for the provision 
which had been made for them. Often the 
lines presented to me, “ Not more than others I 
deserve, yet God has given me more.” 

(To be continued.) 
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For “‘ THe Frienp.” 
Memoranda of Abigail Hutchinson. 
(Continued from page 137.) 

1885. Fifth Month 10th.—First-day. At 
meeting this morning it was hard to get the 
mind and thoughts settled. I remembered the 
disciples of our Lord said, “ Master, we have 
toiled all the night, and have taken nothing.” 
0! the great need of faith and patience in sea- 
sons of proving, and of obeying the voice of the 
Master, whatever He commands. , spoke ; 
but my state was such, what was said did not 
raise the life in me. Be pleased, Oh Lord, to 
arise and scatter all my soul’s enemies. 

Sixth Month 8th—M. M. Johnson died the 
4th of the month, after a severe illness of be- 
tween two and three weeks. The funeral was 
this morning, which I attended. Several testi- 
monies were borne to her worth; and the desire 
expressed for all of us who were continued 
longer, to live in a state of preparation for the 
solemn change, which might be nearer than 
some of us were aware; and that we might 
know our peace made, our calling and election 
sure, Ke. 

1lth—Have not been feeling well enough to 
get to meeting. It is desirable to attend, when 
able; to retire from all things of a worldly na- 
ture, to wait upon the Lord for a renewal of 
spiritual strength, for it is declared in Holy 
Writ,“ They that wait upon the Lord, shall re- 
new their strength.” 

12th—Called this morning to see , and 
8. Marshall. They are wonderfully supported. 
“The Lord is good, a stronghold in the day of 
trouble; and He knoweth them that trust in 
Him.” 

15th.—Came to M. on Seventh-day the 13th. 
Attended meeting on First-day, in which I felt 
the spirit of supplication ; and was constrained 
to bow the knee and ask for us who had assem- 
bled for the solemn purpose of worship, that the 
dear Master would draw near to us. After- 
wards -——, spoke to the poor in spirit: “ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom 
of Heaven.” TI had a little to say in conclusion. 
——, Inet me at the station and took me to his 
house in W.C. Morris Cope is here, and is 
alive in best things, green in old age, though 
nearly 85. He has been ill with pneumonia, 
but is raised up again for more service, before 
the wedding garment is quite completed, and he 
ready for a dismissal. 

















For “ Tue Frrenp.” 


Atlantic City Beach. 


On the 15th of the Eleventh Month an op- 
portunity presented for taking a long walk on 
the sea beach, at Atlantic City, in company 
with an intelligent and observing friend whose 
younger eyes were able to detect some things 
which would have escaped my observation. 

Hanging on the railing of the board walk, 
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were brought up by the seines. These curious 
fishes are so called because the outline of the 
head closely resembles that of a horse. They 
are about five inches in length, the bodies are 
covered with a hard, bony armor, and the tail is 
prehensile. A favorite position of the fish 
is a vertical one, supported by the tail clasping 
a stem of sea weeds. One remarkable pecu- 
liarity of the family of fishes to which the Sea- 
Horse belongs is that the care of the eggs de- 
volves on the male fish, who carries them in cer- 
tain folds of the skin, or deposited in rows on 
his breast or abdomen, until the young are 
ready to escape. 

One can seldom take a long walk on the 
beach without finding certain curious black ob- 
jects, called sea purses, which have been com- 
pared to a hand-barrow, the body of the bar- 
row being represented by the middle of the egg 
(for it is the egg of a Skate), and the handles 
by the four projections. It is flat, and of a 
parchment-like consistence. The ends of the 
projections are coiled around a fragment of sea 
weed, and appear to be designed to keep the 
egg in position while maturing. All that I 
have examined of these eggs were empty, the 
young fish having escaped from them before 
they were thrown on the beach. 

But the next day we had the pleasure of 
seeing one of the full-grown fish lying on the 
beach. It was a thin, flat, four-sided fish, per- 
haps 16 inches wide, with a tail of the same 
length projecting from one of the corners and a 
head on the opposite angle. Along the centre 
of the back, and especially on the tail, were nu- 
merous thorns or small spines, which furnish a 
formidable weapon to the living animal. When 
angered it strikes a powerful blow with its tail. 


There are some species of the skate or ray which 
are furnished with a projecting, bony spine, 
armed with teeth or barbs, whose blow lacerates 
the flesh in a fearful manner, and from the 
jagged nature of the wound it makes, this is 


very difficult to heal. The teeth are very hard 
and strong, so that they can crush the shells of 
clams and other mollusca, as well as the crabs 
and fish, on which they feed. The skate is used 
for food in Great Britain, but is rejected by 
our fishermen, who dread to see it on their lines 
or in their nets. 

Perhaps the most common shell fish around 
Jersey beaches is the sea clam or surf clam 
(Mactra Solidissima), which can always be 
found, some times in an erect position, half 
buried in the wet sand, and at others entirely 
beneath the surface. The empty shells are nu- 
merous, and the larger ones are sometimes used 
for sugar scoops, and were formerly employed 
by the Indians as hoes. They are eatable, but 
are not as much esteemed as the round or qua- 
hog clam, but are largely used for fish bait. 

Some parts of the beach were almost desti- 
tute of shells, and then we would come to spaces 
crowded with them of various kinds. Perhaps 
a day or two afterwards one would find the bar- 
ren parts rich in shells, and the formerly pro- 
ductive spaces without anything of interest. It 
is impossible to foretell what will be the result 
of the beating of the surfs or of the ever-varying 
currents of the ocean. 

We were pleased to find a living star fish 
stranded on the sand. At the junction of its 
five arms, on the under side, the mouth is situa- 
ted. It made little effort at motion, but we 
knew it was living from the motion of a multi- 
tude of delicate little tubes which were on the 
under side of the arms, and which it lengthened 
or shortened at will. This the animal effects 


by distending them with sea water or withdraw- 
ing it. By means of these tube feet it is able 
to progress. Star fish are voracious creatures. 
They grasp ashell fish with their arms and then 
turn their stomach inside out, so as to envelop 
their prey and digest the soft parts, on which 
they feed. In some seasons they are very de- 
structive to the oysters, and cause much loss to 
the fishermen. 

There is another species of star fish, with 
long, slender arms and a well-defined central 
body. They are sometimes called brittle stars, 
because the arms are readily broken off. In- 
deed, it is almost impossible to obtain perfect 
specimens of some of these, for, if caught, they 
will rapidly throw off their arms, and thus 
crumble into a heap of fragments. I have seen 
them on freshly dredged oysters, on the New 
England Coast, and I suppose they are found 
in the New Jersey waters. They are much more 
active than the ordinary star fish. 

On some parts of the beach in front of At- 
lantic City are rows of posts, sunk into the 
sand, probably the support of former walks 
which have been swept away. The lower parts 
of these, which are covered with water during a 
considerable part of the time, are densely cov- 
ered with a multitude of the dark purple mus- 
cles, countless myriads of which cover the mud 
on the inner waters of the meadows and chan- 
nels, These shell fish spin a sort of silk or 
fibre by which they attach themselves to each 
other and to surrounding objects. It is not 
uncommon to find on the beach masses of many 
shells thus fastened together by these threads. 
This species is the Mytillus edulis, or eatable 
muscle, and is common to America and Europe, 
where it is used as an article of food. J. W. 

scapenaesstiailiajateanaatiaiaistin 
For *‘ Tue Frrenp.” 

[Our late beloved Friend, David Huddleston, 
passed through a remarkable experience about 
twenty-seven years before his decease, which he 
recorded as follows. As he has now passed from 
works to rewards, there seems no objection to 
giving it greater publicity than might have been 
proper in his lifetime :]— 


Third Month 11th, 1863. 

For some of my past years there has been an 
inward work going on, which I believe has 
been pretty much entirely unknown to any one 
save myself and my God. 

I have for many years believed that perfect 
redemption, or freedom from sin, was attainable 
in this life. The doctrine that Christ came to 
destroy the works of the devil, I knew would 
lead to a state of sinless perfection. 

The enemy had gained a strong ascendency 
over some parts of my inner man. Hence, the 
conflict between him and the merciful power of 
my God, was at times great. But I continued 
on, wrestling and fighting under a belief that 
victory could be attained, and that it would be 
obtained, if I held out faithful. 

While in this condition, and after a time of 
perfect bodily health, I was taken with a very 
severe attack of neuralgia of the breast. For 
two or three of the first days, and while suffer- 
ing at times intensely, not a ray of light, or a 
single spark of Divine life, could I feel. A 
perfect fast was kept. 

Then, suddenly, as I lay lamenting my situa- 
tion, a little life was felt to arise. As I waited 
upon it, a voice was distinctly heard, “Thy 
time shall be prolonged yet longer.” I had, 
previous to this sickness, been assured that my 
merciful God had a work in the Church and 


amongst men for me todo. But I did not think 
that I should be called to commence this work 
till my own individual work in the garden of 
my heart was accomplished. 

The language to Peter often occurred to me 
“ When thou art converted, strengthen thy breth. 
ren.” Also, “ Tarry ye at Jerusalem until ye 
be endued with power from on High.” With 
these prospects of future service before me, | 
did not think the time of my departure was at 
hand: did not feel free to send for a doetor; 
although strongly solicited by my family and 
friends to do so. 

During the first four nights, the arrangements 
concerning sleep, etc., seemed entirely given up 
to the management of Satan. Such a disor. 
dered and jumbled up state of things could not 
be described ;—could not tell at times whether 
I was awake or asleep, some nights—though 
sleep very much departed from me. When | 
did sleep, my rest was disturbed by bewildering 
dreams, which oft in black colors painted the 
dreary scene. But still, I thought, amidst it 
all, I was under the protecting care of the 
Lord; and that He would say when it was 
enough. I thought that the enemy was loosed 
for a little season, in order more fully to try 
me. But, I believe he got but little advantage 
over me—as I do not think a murmur was 
drawn from me. It was on Seventh-day, the 
last of the Second Month, that my sickness or 
trying dispensation began; and on the next 
Fourth-day, in meeting-time, as I lay quietly on 
the bed, “my Light broke forth as the morning, 
and my spiritual health sprang forth speedily.” 
(Is. lviii, 8.) I appeared almost overcome with 
“joy unspeakable and full of glory.” A stream 
of light and life broke forth, mostly in form of 
language, as if addressed through me to a 
guilty and fallen world. Tears of gratitude 
plentifully flowed. 

A vision of the old dispensation rose before 
me, and vanished away. Then the new dispen- 
sation in glory followed on. I saw it seem to 
slide in behind me; with its spiritual hand. 
writing upon it. I was told that the same 
power that could produce the writing could fur 
nish an eye and a heart to read it. Old things 
appeared to pass away, and all things, as to re 
ligion, to become new. All my own wisdom 
and righteousness, which I had with so much 
care been treasuring up for years, was now de 
stroyed; and I was informed that his grace was 
sufficient for me. I began to query in my mind 
whether this heavenly language, which so freely 
flowed to me, was for me alone, and for the 
benefit of this time only, or whether I had bet- 
ter attempt to pen some of it down; when I was 
informed that the fountain was inexhaustible; 
and that what was furnished to-day, would not 
do for use to-morrow; but could be furnished 
anew as need called for. 

These visitations of Light and Life continued 
by spells that afternoon and evening, to such a 
extent that it seemed almost more than my fe 
ble frame could bear. I was so melted down 
under the conflicting influence of the mighty 
power, and under the thought that I, so ut 
worthy a being, should now be made partaker 
of so great glory, that my natural man see 
hardly able to bear up under it. I besought 
the Lord that it might, in part at least, be sus 
pended, till more bodily strength should be a 
tained. But that night I was left far more de 
titute than was desirable. Instead of the lt 
shining Light of my heavenly Father, I wis 
given up to the buffetings of Satan. The pail 
in my breast came on with renewed force, ap 
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ring almost insupportable. I remembered 
Paul, with his thorn in the flesh, and thought a 
similar dispensation was given to me, that I 
might not be exalted above measure. I a little 
wondered that the chastening hand should be 
so heavily upon me, so soon after thinking the 
conflict was ended. Then I remembered, “ He 
scourgeth every son whom He receiveth.” I 
still felt an humble hope, amidst all, that I was 
under the protecting care of the Almighty. 

And now I hope I may stand resigned to the 
many proving scenes that may yet attend me: 
and be enabled to say, amidst all, “Thy rod and 
thy staff, they comfort me.” I know that the 
strongest watch is still necessary—‘ At the 
gates twelve angels.” May I be preserved in 
reverence and holy fear; and in an humble 
walk with my God! Not going before Him, as 
Ihave been too prone to do, but follow on as 
He may be pleased to lead the way; and be 
content with what littke He may have for me 
If but a crumb from his bountiful table, may it 
satisfy, especially if it should be as an evidence 
that I am still owned by Him. The thought 
of this would abundantly compensate for all 
that may yet attend me. 

Davin HupDLeston. 


Testimonies of Three Clergymen. 


In the number of Friends’ Review for Eleventh 
Month 6th, appears an article by a Baptist min- 
ister, Charles Watson, entitled “It was good to 
be there;” describing the deep impression made 
on his mind in a nearly silent meeting which he 
attended last summer in West Falmouth, Mass. 
It has not been unusual for other clergymen of 
different denominations to drop into that same 
meeting as summer visitors, and to testify among 
us of the preciousness, of the silent part of it to 
their own souls, and to exhort us to perpetuate 
the observance of Friends’ original principles. 

Not many days later, in the same meeting- 
house, a Monthly Meeting was held, when sev- 
eral of the Methodist neighbors with their pastor, 
joined Friends in worship. Near the close of 
the opportunity the Methodist- minister arose 
and declared to Friends that they could hardly 
beaware of the importance of their standing as 
a Church among the Christian denominations of 
the world. The Christian Church at large has 
great need of the original standard of Truth in 
its simplicity and purity, being held high and 
lived up to by the Society of Friends. “ And 
you will do us Methodists more good,” said he, 
“by adhering to your original and fundamental 
principles, and by living up to them in your 
manner of worship and everywhere,—you will 
do us far more good by keping to that, than pou 
possibly can by imitating us.” 

It was on the same First-day on which the 
meeting occurred that was described by Charles 
Watson, when the present writer attended meet- 
ings at Pembroke in the compass of the same 
Quarterly. Near the close of the evening meet- 
ing an aged clergyman who had come over from 

ituate arose, and exhorted the young people 
to prize their heritage in the Society of Friends, 
and especially the privilege allowed them of 
public silent waiting on the Lord for spiritual 
nourishment, communion, and strengthening of 
soul, uninterrupted by vocal interference. He 
had been sadly pained in many places to see 
this privilege ignored, and ministers calling out: 

Don’t waste any of our precious time, brethren, 
by these silent intervals!” “Won't somebody 
occupy the time?” &c., &ec., till he doubted 
whether the true nature of Divine worship was 
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understood in the professing church generally. 
Faithfulness to the Spirit of Christ in the great 
concern of Peace on earth was also upheld, the 
principle of simplicity of personal appearance, 
of inspiration in the ministry of women, of which 
he had known instances, and, in short, all these 
and other testimonies for Christian life observ- 
able in “as many as are led by the Spirit of 
God,” who thus have a right to be called “the 
children of God.”—J. H. D., in Friends’ Review. 


“ WHEREFORE, rebuke them sharply.” (‘Titus 
i:13.)—Archdeacon Cochran, a somewhat ec- 
centric, but indefatigable and zealous mission- 
ary with the Hudson Bay Company, was once 
preparing to build a new house in place of one 
that had become too small for the congregation. 
In this good work he met with determined op- 
position from Angus McLeod. He was a man 
noted for his propensity for liquor and profan- 
ity. Angus publicly and privately declared 
the new building would be too large—he could 
see no sense or reason init. He expostulated 
with the archdeacon, and declared that he could 
never make himself heard in it. At the open- 
ing service, when the building was crowded to 
the doors, the archdeacon called out, “Is Angus 
McLeod here?” “Here, your reverence.” — 
“ Well, Angus, stand over there in that farthest 
corner to the right of the door. Now, Angus 
McLeod,” he continued, in stentorian tones, “ if 
you don’t stop your drinking and your swear- 
ing, you'll go to hell. Do you hear that, Angus 
McLeod?” When Angus admitted that he 
could hear, the archdeacon sent him to the op- 
posite corner, where he repeated his admoni- 
tion—and demonstrated beyond a doubt that 
the house was by no means so large that the 
preacher could not be heard in it. 


SELECTED. 

Truly there is little room for any other than 
the language of deep bemoaning; the glory of 
many in this land has become dimmed and 
changed. Oh! how has my heart mourned in 
remembering that in this part of the world 
[England], where the glorious light of the Gos- 
pel so eminently broke forth, and where so 
many were gathered from shadows and forms, 
to the living substance and power of Truth, 
under a full persuasion that the Seed of Life 
reigned and was in dominion, there should be 
such a falling away among the descendants of 
the great and good; that in most of the places 
I have visited, there is but little left but the 
form. The love of the world, and a conformity 
to its customs and friendship, has captured many 
of all ranks. The sense whereof leads me 
sometimes to believe that “The Lord will visit 
for these things, and be avenged on such a na- 
tion as this.” Yet there is an honest and tried 
number, up and down, who have a just percep- 
tion and a clear discerning, and who are en- 
gaged for the restoration of these captives, that 
there may be a revival of ancient zeal and sim- 
plicity ; and a precious visitation is extended 
to the rising youth, and those in middle ranks, 
many of whom will, I hope, be brought forward 
in the Lord’s time, as workmen and workwomen 
that will not need to be ashamed; provided 
they keep patiently under the holy forming 
hand of Divine power, which, through adorable 
mercy, is not yet wholly withdrawn from his 
heritage.”—From a letter of Rebecca Jones to 
John Pemberton, when both were in England, 
dated Ninth Mo. 29th, 1784. 
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Content lodges oftener in cottages than in palaces. 


Kifects of Climate on Vegetation. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


Some years ago I moved from New York 
State to Michigan, on a line with the lower tier 
of our counties. It cost me many dollars and 
much vexation before I learned that a tree set 
out without thorough mulching under the clear, 
Western skies, would suffer far more speedily 
and seriously than at my old home. Fuchsias 
that bed out well here, become in a short time 
dry sticks ; seeds that I had been accustomed to 
germinate in the open soil must there be started 
in frames. I soon saw why Michigan forests 
were not the same as New York forests. The 
chances there favored large seeded sorts, such 
as oaks, walnut, hickory. 

English gardeners transferred to Colorado 
invariably become disgusted. Coming from an 
atmosphere saturated with moisture, they find 
the air desiccated, their plants cooked, and their 
trees shriveled. It is one of the lessons least 
often anticipated, that in removing from section 
to section we have to learn new rules of agricul- 
ture and a new pomology, as well as new flori- 
culture at every removal. This is more than 
most immigrants will do, and they are therefore 
failures. Many things must be considered in 
migrating. Those who have lived in a lime- 
stone section till middle life, rarely are success- 
ful or happy or healthy in the bottom lands of 
Western rivers. 

Local climates are of immense importance to 
one intending to live by fruit-growing. I said 
to a farmer living over the West Hills, “ Why 
do you plant strawberries? I get mine into 
market and all sold before you can ripen a 
quart.” “Exactly so,” he answered ; “and then 
I come into market just in time to follow you.” 
He had made his calculations correctly. Snow- 
banks cover his farm when mine is green and 
growing; but he knew how to adjust himself to 
climate. 

But we have a long list of facts not to be ac- 
counted for on any known principle. The Eu- 
ropean grape-vines refuse to become acclimatized 
in equally warm zones of America. Many 
Asiatic plants decline to adapt themselves to 
American climatic influences, although abso- 
lutely hardy in their native habitat. American 
trees like Australia. Large exportations have 
gone there of our tulip tree, Kentucky coffee 
tree, &c. The trees of Japan show a special 
fondness for the American climate. It is not a 
matter of soil, or of cold and heat alone. Cli- 
mate includes the matter of moisture, of winds, 
of predominance of clouds or clear sky, and the 
presence of elements held always more or less in 
the atmosphere. 

Our native swamp trees and plants, including 
even the bulbous roots, thrive better when trans- 
ferred to drier places. All water plants, except 
the absolutely aquatic that root under water, 
grow better on higher soil. These include blue 
flag, weeping willow, red maple, cardinal lobelia, 
and dicentia. Why these should be found 
mainly in swamps is probably owing to the 
struggle for existence. Sturdier growths crowd 
them down and out of healthier spots; and only 
those survive that can endure the marsh land 
and marsh climate. The rose, wild, is confined 
to the Northern hemisphere ; while most of our 
bulbs come from Southern Africa, and trees 
with vertical foliage belong almost exclusively 
to Australia. But all these have been trans- 
ferred, and in some cases the species have been 
much ennobled by a change of climate. The 
primitive home of the Brassica is the marshy 
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seacoast ; but we have given it a footing in our | 


gardens, and let out the three imprisoned princes, | 
brocoli, cauliflower and cabbage. This is not 

the result of soil so much as climate, for the 

Brassica still loves nothing so much as to be fed 

its old diet of salt. Then we have a long array 

of facts like these: trees from cold climates are 

more capable of enduring extreme heat than 

sub-tropical trees; that is, you must pass over 

one or two belts and take trees of a cooler zone 

if you wish to acclimatize them to the tropics. 

The effect of climate is equally marked on 
hardiness, on form, on stature, on fecundity, on 
time of maturity of seed. Comparing those 
grown on the same isothermal line we find Mag- 
nolia gracilis in its native home 20 to 30 feet 
high ; but in our country, as well as in England, 
it is never more than a bush of six feet. As to 
fecundity, Downing states that some strawberries 
that are pistillate in England become staminate 
in this country. Climate changes the sexual 
balance of the plants. In addition most of such 
varieties are otherwise worthless here. The cu- 
cumber is said by Dibble to become seedless in 
some of the Pacific Islands—a most desirable 
change of habit for our own climate if it could 
be secured. The periodicity of plants is often 
changed in all respects. The Ricinus [Castor- 
oil plant] is in Africa a perennial, in Europe a 
biennial, in this country strictly an annual. Our 
hot, dry atmosphere hastens its maturity, and 
leaves in autumn two little vitality to endure 
the dry, cold winter. 

Indian corn or maize reverts in six years, in 
Germany, to a European type entirely unlike 
anything in this country. 

Natural selection in the vegetable world looks 
very little to quality, but to endurance and 
virility—in general to health and vitality. The 
tree that can endure the severest changes of 
weather and produce the largest amount of seed 
may be said to be selected by natural law. It 
stands the best chance of survival both as an in- 
dividual and as a race. 

Nature’s ideal was attained at Monroe, Mich., 
in the old pear trees over seventy feet high and 
two hundred years old—the fruit as tough as 
the tree. Man’s work, looking to preservation 
of quality, and overlooking endurance, produces 
invariably a tendency to lessened vitality, and 
always to a decrease of fruit and seed. 

At the Equator are palms, bananas, mimosas, 
philodendrons, and a vast show of magnificent 
climbers, together with the marvelously imita- 
tive orchids. Next we enter a zone of evergreen 
woods, in which will be found the citron family, 
including oranges and lemons and grape-fruit. 
Beyond this occurs the belt of deciduous trees 
where we have our home, covering the whole of 
the United States. Here are nuts berries and 
the fruits of the Rose family, including apples, 
pears, plums, cherries, peaches, and the most 
common berries. Next there is a belt of coni- 
fers, including firs, larches, pines and spruces, 
all having needle-leaves. 






willow bushes, that are themselves edged with 
mosses and red-algee.— The Independent. 


———e 


THE churches now tolerate, if they do not 
actually regard with favor and complacency, 
worldly practices and a conformity with the 
spirit and customs of the age, which a few de- 
cades back they would have branded with 
every mark of reprobation. Explain them, 
comment upon them as we may, these are the 
facts. 


Lastly, a ring of 
birches terminates with a northern fringe of 


SELECTED. 
“NO PLACE LIKE HOME.” 


“T hate this little low-roofed house, 
This hill-bound valley home ; 
I long to see the glorious world, 
And ’mid new scenes to roam! 


“ The sun just rises here, and sets, 
The days are all the same; 
There’s nothing grand to do or see 
And every thing is tame.” 


Years passed. The boy of restless heart 
Had wandered far and wide, 

Had tossed upon the ocean wave, 
And climbed the Jungfrau’s side ; 


Had journeyed from the Golden Gate 
To storied Eastern lands, 

And pitched his tent where Afric’s streams, 
“ Roll down their golden sands ;” 


Had glided through the Grand Canal 
’Neath soft Venetian skies, 

And in strange northern lands had seen 
The sun at midnight rise. 


Through many cities grand and great 
In wonder he had trod, 

And on historic battle-tields, 
His feet had pressed the sod. 


He roamed through galleries of art, 
And palaces of kings, 

And filled his memory with store 
Of rare and wondrous things ; 


And then he came to that small vale, 
Content no more to roam, 
And said: “There’s not in all the world, 
So sweet a place as Home!” 
— Treasure Trove. 
jee 


TRUSTING. 


I do not ask that God will always make 
My pathway light; 

I only pray that He will hold my hand 
Throughout the night. 

I do not hope to have the thorns removed 
That pierce my feet, 

I only ask to find his blessed arms 
My safe retreat. 
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If He afflicts me, then in my distress 
Withholds his hand ; 
If all his wisdom I cannot conceive 
Or understand, 
I do not think to always know his why 
Or wherefore here; 
But sometimes He will take my hand and make 
His meaning clear. 


If in his furnace He refines my heart 
To make it pure, 
I only ask for grace to trust his love— 
Strength to endure; 
And if fierce storms beat around me, and if all 
The heavens be overcast, 
I know that He will give his weary one 
Sweet peace at last. 
— Canadian Churchman. 
—_—_—_—e ee Oe SO 
SUNSHINE LAND. 
They came in sight of a lovely shore, 
Yellow as gold in the morning light ; 
The sun’s own color at noon it wore, 
And had faded not at the fall of night; 
Clear weather or cloudy—'twas all as one, 
The happy hills seemed bathed with the sun, 
Its secret the sailors could not understand, 
But they called the country Sunshine Land. 


What was the secret ?—a simple thing 

(It will make you smile when once you know): 
Touched by the tender finger of Spring, 

A million blossoms were all aglow ; 
So many, so many, so small and bright, 
They covered the hills with a mantle of light ; 
And the wild bee hummed, and the glad breeze fanned, 
Through the honeyed fields of Sunshine Land. 


If over the sea we two were bound, 

What port, dear child, would we choose for ours ? 
We would sail, and sail, till at Jast we found 

This fairy gold of a million flowers. 


Yet, darling, we'd find, if at home we stayed, 
Of many small joys our pleasures are made, 
More near than we think—very close at hand, 
Lie the golden fields of Sunshine Land. 


—Edith Thomas, 


For “Tue Frienp,” 


Good Impressions, 


Riding in the cars some years since, in com- 
pany with that estimable Friend, the late Mary 
Kite, a minister of Birmingham Monthly Meet. 
ing, a conversation arose between her and g 
stranger, and perhaps some tracts or other pub- 
lications of Friends were handed; after which 
she spoke to the writer of the importance of 
leaving good impressions on the minds of those 
with whom we are unavoidably brought into 
contact. This circumstance has been revived 
by reading a small volume entitled The Feather- 
stones and Halls, a notice of which has recently 
appeared in the editorial columns of Tug 
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It is a short, interesting compilation, contain- 
ing matter new to the writer, particularly the 
letter of that gifted minister, Thomas Scatter. 
good. When in this country, John Hall made 
his home part of the time with Philip Price, 
whose hospitable residence in East Bradford, 
Chester Co., was situated on a pleasant emi- 
nence overlooking the waters of the Brandy- 
wine: and who was his companion in some of 
his religious journeys. 

The book gives some insight into the every- 
day life of John Hall, a feature which it is 
thought would add much to the interest and 
perhaps usefulness of Friends’ journals, were it 
more frequently brought into view. 

He appears to have left a pleasant impression 
on the mind of one at least of Philip Price’s 
children, the late eminent lawyer of Philadel- 
phia, Eli K. Price, whose memoir of his parents, 
published about 1850, thus speaks of John Hall; 

“In the years 1800 and 1801, John Hall, an 
English minister, was a frequent inmate in the 
family of P. and R. Price, and his cheerful 
temper and patient humor made his company 
as acceptable to the children, as were his re- 
ligious experience and instructive conversation 
grateful to their parents.” 

At considerable sacrifice in leaving a young 
and numerous family, Philip Price accompanied 
him in his visits to the meetings of Friends in 
the eastern parts of Pennsylvania, as far as 
Muncy, Catawissa, &c.; into the States of Dela- 
ware and part of New Jersey. These occasions 
of absence are spoken of as seasons of trial, but 
in the end rewarded with a feeling of peace re- 
sulting from the discharge of apprehended duty. 
He writes: “‘I do not know that I ever left 
home with my mind under more embarrassment, 
but have since been favored to get into a more 
quiet, resigned state of mind, and I believe I 
never experienced a time wherein I felt a greater 
necessity of putting my trust in that Power, 
which is able to carry us through every trying 
dispensation we may meet with. Dear John 
has been much favored, being more enlarged 
than I have known him at any time before. 

“The number of Friends in Delaware is get 
erally small at each meeting, but many other 
people often attend, to whom the call seems 
much to be extended.’ ” 

From New York, Fourth Month 5th, 1802, 
J. H. writes: “I expect by this time, thou hast 
heard of my coming to this place under a pros 
pect of embarking for my native land. I cao 
now inform thee that through an humble atten 


tion to the pointings of the Great Shepherd of 


Israel, I have been favored to see the right time 
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to leave this country, I think in as clear a point 
of view as I did to come here, which I esteem 
a great favor among many others I have been 
made a partaker of. Though my trials have 
been many and in depths often, yet I have no 
cause to complain; but in humility of heart set 
up my Ebenezer and say, hitherto the Lord 
has helped me. It felt solemn to my mind in 

arting with thee and thy beloved wife, to whom 

have felt my mind nearly united in the near 
bonds of Gospel fellowship, and though we are 
parted one from another, yet are often present 
in spirit and as epistles written on the fleshly 
tablets of the heart by the blessed Head of the 
Church. As He and his Father are one, even 
w we are one in the covenant of life, being 
made partakers of the same spiritual bread. 
My leaving the city (Philadelphia) was a solemn 
time to me, and I rejoiced in being favored with 
so many and concurring testimonies in that 
place that I left them in the right time; and 
their prayers for my preservation were as mar- 
row to my bones. There is a precious remnant 
in your parts to whom I feel my mind nearly 
united. May the Lord preserve them in the 
hollow of his Holy Hand.” 

In the retrospect of his American travels and 
service, J. Hall wrote from Brighton, Eleventh 
Month, 1803: 

“Beloved friend, Philip Price :— Although 
about 18 months have passed over since I con- 
versed with thee through the medium of my pen, 
yet I can assure thee that my love and affec- 
tioate regard for thee, thy dear Rachel and 
beloved children is not the least abated or worn 
out ; for [ can tell thee, that by my fireside and 
when in my bed, my mind frequently takes its 
flight over the Atlantic Ocean to visit many of 
my dear friends, and thy habitation often has a 
large share. I often call to mind the many plea- 
sant days and nights I spent with you and your 
beloved children. It was truly a place of rest for 
the sole of my foot, because I found the Son of 
Peace to be there. May you, my dear friends, 
be so far preserved as still to be in the abodes of 
peace. This will make amends forall. I believe 
you have your trials and exercises as well as 
others for the Truth’s sake, and happy are they 
who continue with the Master in his affliction. I 
believe the same promise that was formerly 
made to his disciples will be your reward: ‘ Ye 
are they who have continued with me in my 
temptations and I appoint unto you a kingdom.’’ 





Girls as Pack Hovrses—No sooner are the 
Swiss girls large enough to possess the requisite 
physical strength than they are set to the most 
servile work the land affords, says a traveller. 
The child has a panier basket fitted to her 
shoulders at the earliest possible moment, and 
she drops it only when old age, premature, but 
merciful, robs her of power to carry it longer. 
[have seen sweet little girls of twelve or four- 
teen staggering down a mountain side or along 
arough pathway under the weight of bundles 
of fagots as large as their bodies, which they no 
sooner dropped than they hurried back for 
others. I have seen girls of fifteen years, bare- 
footed and bareheaded, in the blistering rays of 
an August sun, breaking up the ground by 
swinging mattocks heavy enough to tax the 
strength of an able-bodied man. I have known 
4 young miss no older than these to be employed 
a8 a porter for carrying the baggage of travel- 
lers up and down the steepest mountain path in 
all the region round about. She admitted that 
it was sometimes very hard to take another step, 
but she must do it. And she carried such an 


YUM 


amount of baggage! A stout limbed guide is 
protected by the law, so that he cannot be com- 
pelled to carry above twenty-five pounds; but 
the limit to the burden put upon girls is their 
inability to stand up under anything more. But 
the burden increases with the age and strength 
of the burden-bearers till by the time the girls 
come to womanhood there is no sort of menial 
toil in which they do not bear a hand, and quite 
commonly the chief hand.— Transcript. 





Abraham Lincoln. 

Theodore L. Cuyler, in a discourse at Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y., on the 14th of Eighth Mo. 
last, gave an interesting description of Abraham 
Lincoln, from which the following passages are 
extracted. They were published in The Inde- 
pendent.— 

“One hundred years from now, the name 
above every other name in American history, 
will be that of Abraham Lincoln. Lincoln 
came out of the most abject poverty of the 
frontier cabin. He got far into his teens before 
he ever saw a book. Steeped in poverty to the 
eyelids—just the start he ought to have had— 
the first half dollar he ever earned was for 
rowing a man out in the Mississippi to put him 
on a raft. Then when he began to learn to 
read, the first books he ever read were the Bible 
and Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ With the 
language of the Scriptures, and of Bunyan and 
of Shakespeare, he was well acquainted. When 
he got out in the Black-Hawk War as the cap- 
tain of a lot of militiamen, William Cullen 
Bryant, then on a Western trip, fell in with 
him, and he was wonderfully impressed with the 
tall, lank young captain. Years after, when 
Lincoln made his Cooper Institute speech, Bry- 
ant remarked as he came upon the platform: 
‘That is the tall chap I saw at the head of those 
raw recruits out in the Black-Hawk War, and 
I thought then he would be heard from some 
time in the future.’ 

“When he began, after having picked up 
some little knowledge of the law, his political 
life, and his neighbors proposed that he should 
run for the Legislature—he accepted the nomi- 
nation and began a campaign. He went to the 
village out in Illinois where his opponent lived. 
As he entered the town he saw the house of his 
opponent, which was pointed out to him, and he 
observed a tall spire of iron sticking up on it, 
and he inquired what it was. He had never 
seen a lightning-rod, and didn’t know what it 
meant. He was told that it was a lightning- 
rod put up to protect the house from being 
struck by lightning. It was the only house in 
the town thus protected, and, as this man who 
was running against Lincoln didn’t bear a very 
good moral reputation, Lincoln was very quick 
to take advantage of the fact. After sitting 
quietly listening to his opponent’s speech, in 
which he asked his hearers if they were going 
to throw him over for an unheard-of man, some- 
body whom nobody knew, Lincoln came for- 
ward—an uncouth, lank-looking fellow—and 
said: ‘ Neighbors and friends, I acknowledge to 
you that you don’t know much about me here. 
I have never had many opportunities, and I am 
not much known to the people of this section ; 
but I thank God that I’ve never led such a life 
in this community that I have got to put light- 
ning-rods on my house to protect me from the 
the righteous vengeance of the Almighty.’— 
That was probably Abraham Lincoln’s maiden 
speech. There he was at the very beginning. 
The crowd cheered, and his opponent sat dis- 
comfited. 


“When he went to Springfield it was a little 
village. He knew only one man in the place, 
and his name was Speed, and he kept a small 
store. Speed says that Lincoln walked in and 
said: ‘Hello, Speed, how are you? ‘Pretty 
fair, Abe; how are you?’ ‘ Well,’ said Lincoln, 
‘ve come here to practice law. I have got to 
live somehow, and I haven’t got anything. How 
much do you think it would cost me to fit up a 
little room? I want a table and two or three 
chairs and a bed.’ Speed said: ‘‘ You can get 
them for $17 or $18,’ Lincoln said: ‘ I haven’t 
got so much money in the world.’ ‘ Well,’ said 
Speed, ‘I will tell you what you can do. I have 
got a bed up-stairs, and it is big enough for two. 
You may come and live with me until you can 
earn enough to buy a little furniture.’ So Lincoln 
took up his carpet-bag—which contained all his 
worldly possessions—and marched up-stairs, and 
Speed said that in a few moments he came down 
and remarked: ‘ Well, Speed, I am moved.’ 

“ There was the start of the man that was to 
go on with imperial strides until all the civilized 
world looked at him with admiration and affec- 
tion. There is no romance in history like the 
romance of Abraham Lincoln. What incentive 
to poverty and Godly principle like the beauti- 
ful romance of Abraham Lincoln, who, from 
that hour when he started on his career as a 
lawyer, with that little carpet-bag, on to the 
loftiest position the world ever knew, never for- 
got that no man ever was lost in the straight 
road. 

“He was to the very last a most perfect 
democrat in his dress and appearance. When 
he delivered the great Cooper Institute speech, 
he got a new suit of clothes. They were very 
uncomfortable to him. When he was nominated 
for the Presidency, the clothiers sent him clothes 
and the hatters sent him hats, and one day he 
rigged himself out in his new clothes and stood 
before the glass, and said to his wife, ‘ Well, 
wife, whatever we get, anyhow, we will get some 
new clothes.’ 

“During the first few months when he was 
President, he went around Washington in the 
evenings clad in a brown pepper-and-salt suit, 
with a cap on his head. He was so tall that he 
liked to wear a cap sometimes. A few days after 
the battle of Bull Run, some soldiers were sit- 
ting in General McClellan’s headquarters, 
among them some English officers, who were 
ever here looking around, and suddenly a tall, 
lean man, clad in a pepper-and-salt suit, and 
wearing a cap, came to the door and said: 
‘Where is George, tonight?” The orderly to 
whom the question was addressed, arose and 
doffed his hat, as did the other officers, and re- 
plied: ‘General McClellan was up all last 
night, and he has just gone off to get some 
sleep.’ The tall man turned without a word, 
and walked away. The Englishmen who were 
sitting there inquired who the man was that 
the officers should take off their caps to him. 
‘Why, that is the President.’ ‘What Presi- 
dent?’ they asked. ‘The President of the 
United States, Abraham Lincoln. The Eng- 
lishmen were astonished, to think of the Presi- 
dent of a great nation walking around unat- 
tended, in a pepper-and-salt suit with a cap on 
his head, in that fashion. Imagine one of the 
great rulers of Europe thus attired and peram- 
bulating the streets alone, unattended, at mid- 
night. You couldn’t tame him into convention- 
ality. 

“Governor Bross told me, once, that after 
calling on Lincoln at the White House, as he 
was leaving the grounds, and had just reached 
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the street, he heard some one calling ‘ Bross!’ 
and turning, he saw Lincoln running hatless 
down the avenue after him; and when he caught 
him he said : ‘ Bross, I forgot to ask you to stay 
and take breakfast with me this morning.’— 
Just imagine the President of the United States 
running down after a man without any hat on, 
and all the people looking at him! But that 
was Lincoln all over—simple, democratic and 
unassuming. I was in to see him with my 
mother, one day, when he was very busy look- 
ing over ‘sentences for desertion,’ etc., in the 
army, and my mother asked him how Mrs. Lin- 
coln was, and he turned to his little boy and 
said: ‘Tad, how is your mother?’ Then he 
said to us, ‘I haven’t seen Mrs. Lincoln since 
five o’clock this morning. Dr. Bellows once 
said to him: ‘ Mr. President, do you ever eat?’ 
‘ Yes, sometimes.’ ‘ Well,’ said Dr. Bellows, ‘I 
am here at all hours, and I have never seen 
you eating.’ ‘Well,’ said Lincoln, ‘I browse 
about just as I can get it.’ That was so. He 
lived in that sort of a way. 

“T suppose the turning-point in Mr. Lin- 
coln’s life was when he came to New York and 
made that great speech at Cooper Institute, 
which no doubt resulted in his being elected 
President. That speech was such a magnificent 
piece of logic and argument, that when Mr. 
Lincoln sat down, upon finishing its delivery, 
he had not only captured his audience, but had 
made his name forever known in the great City 
of New York as a master of logic and lofty 
principle. That speech made him President of 
the United States undoubtedly. The next day 


he was wandering around New York with 

McCormick—afterwards Governor of Arizona 
Territory—and when they were in the vicinity 
of the Astor House, Lincoln said: ‘I want to go 


and see an old friend of mine who is in busi- 
ness down here.’ So they looked in the Direc- 
tory and found where he was, and they went to his 
store. Lincoln asked him how he was getting 
on in the world, and his friend said he was 
doing fairly, that he had lost one fortune, but 
had got another start, and was now in hopes of 
getting rich once more; and then he asked Mr. 
Lincoln how he had prospered. Lincoln re- 
plied: ‘ Well, I’ve got a house paid for, worth 
about $8,000, in Springfield, and there is a 
prospect that I may be nominated the next 
summer for the Vice-Presidency ; and if I do, 
I hope to be able during the time I fill the 
office to save something out of the salary, so 
that I may be worth $20,000, and that is as 
much as any man ought to want.’ 

“T never go through Union Square and read 
the sentence on his monument, but I think of 
the thirteenth chapter of Corinthians: Malice 
toward none—charity for all. Then, he had 
such a neat way of calling a man to order. He 
said to Fessenden once, ‘ What Church do you 
belong to?’ ‘I generally go to the Congrega- 
tional Church. Why do you ask?’ ‘ Well, 
said Lincoln, ‘Seward belongs to the Episcopal 
Church, and sometimes Seward swears about 
as bad as you do.’ Fessenden said that he 
was very careful afterward not to use any 
profane language in the hearing of the Presi- 
dent. That was Lincoln’s neat and effective 
way of calling a man to order without hurting 
his feelings. It was done in that gracious way 
that Fessenden enjoyed it, aud he himself told 
the story. 

“As to Lincoln’s statesmanship, as to his 
humor, and as to all the wonderful qualities of 
the wonderful man, there will be no end to the 
praise of Abraham Lincoln. There are some 


men that you can study ata glance. There are 
other men that you must think over, and about 
whom new discoveries are made every moment. 
A man travels among green mountains and 
lofty hills, and admires the landscape; and he 
may travel it many times—and each time he 
will see something new to admire that he had 
not noticed before. So it was with Abraham 
Lincoln. His majestic character unfolded new 
beauties at every view. He never united with 
any church. He told a minister in Washington 
once, that he could not accept perhaps all the 
doctrines of his Confession of Faith, ‘ but,’ said 
he, ‘If all that I am asked to respond to, is 
what our Lord said were the two great com- 
mandments, to love the Lord with all thy 
might and strength, and my neighbor as my- 
self, why, I could do that.’ He was once a 
teacher in the Presbyterian Sabbath-school in 
Springfield. He was a reverent, pure man. He 
feared God constantly. It was no hypocrisy 
for him to say, in the second inaugural: ‘If I 
could not ask help from Almighty God in these 
dark days, I should break down.’ ” 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


A Gigantic Butterfly—E. M. Woodford, in 
his account of a visit among the Solomon 
Islands, describes the capture of a butterfly, 
whose wings have an expanse of nearly nine 
inches. It is not only one of the largest, but 
most beautiful of this class of insects :— 

“My first sight of an Ornithoptera occurred 
at Uru Bay, Malaita, in May, 1886, when I was 
at anchor there in the Christine, soon after my 
arrival in the group as previously described. 
It was the day after we had received the news 
of the attack by the natives on the labor-ship, 
* Young Dick.’ 

“Some of the crew had gone ashore to cart 
firewood, and I had accompanied them. We 
posted two sentries, armed with loaded rifles, 
to keep watch. I had wandered about a hun- 
dred yards along the beach, but beyond a few 
common Euplea, I had seen nothing worth 
catching, and had turned to rejoin my compa- 
nions, when I saw what I first mistook, as the 
sun was in my eyes, for a pigeon coming to- 
wards me. It passed out of reach about ten 
feet over my head, nor did I see it again, but 
as it passed over me I saw it was an immense 
butterfly, which I was able afterwards to iden- 
tify as a female of Ornithoptera Victoria. 

“Three or four days afterwards, we arrived 
at North West Bay, at the end of Malaita, and 
at this place, for the same reason, we had to 
use great caution in going ashore. We were 
anchored off a small beach of white pebbles 
about a quarter of a mile in length, fringed by 
a dense growth of forest trees. At one end of 
the beach a stream entered the sea, but the ac- 
tion of the waves had washed up a bar of peb- 
bles across its mouth, making a deep pool, ad- 
mirable as a bathing-place, just inside the bar. 

“ The schooner was anchored less than a hun- 
dred yards from the shore, and I had been 
ashore all the morning on the beach, keeping a 
man constantly on the lookout on board in case 
of attack by natives. I had taken several 
good insects, which made me anxious to spend 
every available minute that it was possible to 
do ashore. In the afternoon it was proposed to 
take all the boys on shore—we had at the time 
nearly a hundred—to bathe in the fresh water. 
Posting our sentries, the whole ship’s company 
were soon engaged splashing and diving in the 
pool, myself among the rest. All at once I saw 


one of the same huge butterflies that I had 
seen at Uru a day or two before, flying slowly 
along the beach, over my head. 

“T scrambled out of the water, seized my 
net, and started in pursuit. I tread upon a 
sharp stone and fell head over heels, but pick. 
ing myself up again, continued the chase alon 
the beach, till at last just as my quarry is risin 
among the trees, 1 come up with it, and bya 
well-directed stroke, enclose it in the net. [ 
leave it to any ardent entomologist to imagine 
my feelings on this occasion. The same after. 
noon, I got a male in very good condition, and 
the boys brought me another, that they had 
knocked down with a bush, and of course 
badly damaged. I saw several more, but ag 
they kept high up among the trees, I thought 
I would try to shoot them with dust-shot. | 
was carrying a 16-bore gun, into one barrel of 
which a Morris tube, 360 bore, was fitted, and 
by its aid I shot two more females. The fol- 
lowing extract is from my diary: ‘ At one time 
there was no less than three males and two fe 
males flying about the flowers of one tree, but 
they were too high even to shoot at. A most 
beautiful but tantalizing sight.’ Upon return- 
ing on board and comparing my captures with 
a rough tracing of the female in the Natural 
History Museum, which had been supplied me, 
I found that I had re-discovered the long-lost 
Ornithoptera Victorie.” 


Exterminating Seals.—The seal is being rapid- 
ly exterminated in the Danish waters by direct 
encouragement of the authorities. Rewards of 
three kroner for the head of each seal killed, 
paid by the Fishing Society of Denmark, is lead- 
ing to the energetic hunting and slaughter of 
these animals. The reason for this course is that 
the seals are alleged to destroy the fish, on which 
so many of the population depend for food and 
employment, and Dr. Fedderson, the Secretary 
of the Fishing Society, has issued a map show- 
ing those parts of the coast where, owing to the 
prevalence of seals, the fishing industry is rapid- 
ly decaying. On the other hand, where seal 
hunting has been most energetic, the catch of 
fish during the past summer was much in ex- 
cess of former years, and fishermen are being 
encouraged, by hope of reward as well as ap 
peals to self-interest, to clear these animals out 
of the Danish waters. So effective is the appeal 
thus made that on the little island of Hessels 
alone no less than 810 seals have been destroyed 
within the last ten months during which the re 
ward has been paid.— New Custle Chronicle. 


Items. 


Ignorance of French Canadians.—The ignorance 
of the French Canadian masses received a good 
illustration at the time of the small-pox epidemic 
in Montreal, five years ago. The Roman Catholic 
Church forbade vaccination and defied the medical 
board, and every day crowds went to mass where 
crowds meant dissemination of the plague. No 
sanitary precautions were taken. The only pre 
ventives to which the masses had recourse were 
little round pieces of paper bearing the imprint of 
the Virgin Mary, which were blessed in bulk by 
the archbishop of the diocese, and were sold by the 
priests to their flocks. These they stuck on theif 
mand or swallowed. The result was that the 
French Canadians died by thousands, while the 
English-speaking citizens escaped with compara- 
tively small losses.— W. B. Harte, in The Forum. 


Intolerance in Peru.—The Christian Advocate 
gives some particulars of the imprisonment at 
Callao, of Francisco Peuzotti, a Methodist minister, 
on the charge of preaching the Gospel and circt- 
lating forbidden Bibles. The Peruvian Constitu- 
tion does not permit the public exercise of any othet 
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form of worship than of the Roman Catholic re- 
jigion. F. Peuzotti has been 3 years laboring in 
those parts, and once before suffered a short im- 
risonment. He writes in a cheerful spirit from 
his prison, and appears to think that this occur- 
rence will contribute to the good of his work, and 
to the speedier coming of the day of toleration, if 
not of liberty of worship. He expected to take an 


and obligations towards God and his fellow men; 
towards the family, the church and the world, if he 
is free from the bonds of secret societies and the 
obligations which these require of him, than he is 
able to do, if he is obliged to devote much time, 
much money and much attention to the things be- 
longing to these societies. 


one’s country, because such terms have been so 
often used in reference to those perishing on a 
battle-field, that the thought would naturally 
arise that our poet had the same thing in his 
mind. But we reflected, that J. G. Whittier 
was a professor of the peaceful religion of Christ, 
and that therefore, he might properly use the 
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—for “In every nation he that feareth God and 
worketh righteousness, is accepted of Him.” 

The price of the book is 75 cents per copy— 
and the cost of sending by mail 10 cents ad- 
ditional. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—The Second Session of the Fifty- 
first Congress opened on the Ist instant. The Presi- 
dent’s Message was read in both Houses. In the House, 
Representative Dockery, of Missouri, offered a resolu- 
tion for reference, reciting that it is alleged that 12 
Senators and 15 Representatives, pending the passage 
of the “Silver bill,” were admitted to partnership in 
various “ silver pools,” by which they realized $1,000, - 
090 profits in the advance of the price of silver after 
the passage of the act, and directing the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights and Measures to inquire into all the 
facts and circumstances connected with the alleged 
purchase and sale of silver. The committee shall 
have leave to send for papers and persons and to re- 
port at any time. 

The public debt statement shows that the public 
debt, less cash in the Treasury, increased $6,130,819 
during the Eleventh Month. Total cash in the Trea- 
sury, $675,860,186. 

The verified population of the United States in 1890, 
is fixed at 62,622,250. This total differs by 141,710 
from that contained in the report of the Census Office 
under date of Tenth Mo. 28th, 1890. The change is 
due to the correction of the errors by what is termed 
the first or rough count, and the additions of names 
ascertained to have been omitted from the enumera- 
tion. 

Representative Lanham, who has been re-elected 
from the Eleventh Congressional District of Texas— 
probably the largest in the country—represents 97 
counties that are said to exceed in area 10 States One 
of the counties in his district is 1000 miles by rail from 
his home. 

The forthcoming report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury will contain statements showing as nearly as 
possible the amounts of the various kinds of money in 
actual circulation among the people from 1870 to the 
present time. From Tenth Month Ist, 1870, to Tenth 
Month Ist, 1890, the total increase of circulation was 
over $727,000,000, making an average increase per 
month of $3,032,336, and an increase per capita of 
$4.99, the total circulation per capita in 1870 being 
$19.97, and in 1890 $23.96. During the last ten years 
the average monthly increase was $3,966,992, and the 
increase per capita $3.59. 

Before the Congressional Committee on Immigra- 
tion, at Seattle, Washington, on the 28th ultimo, Col- 
lector Bradshaw, of the Puget Sound customs district, 
expressed the opinion that fifty or sixty Chinese are 
smuggled across the border each month. He recom- 
mends that two swift steam launches be used by the 
Government to patrol the sound. 

The reports received at the War Department from 
South Dakota on the Ist instant, were unfavorable. 
It was learned that a number of the Indians had started 
toward what are known as the Bad Lands, and that 
on their way they committed depredations on the 
cabins and stock of friendly Indians, who went into 
the agency. 

A committee appointe1 by the National Convention 
of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, held at 
Atlanta, Georgia, called on the President and Secre- 
tary of War on the 27th of last month, and urge 1 them 
to issue an order forbidding the sale of beer and light 
wines at military garrisons. The committee said that 
the Government was not only licensing and encour- 
aging beer and wine drinking, but was even compel- 
ling commissioned officers of the army to be “over- 
seers of military saloons, called canteens, and thus 
giving a semblance of respectability to beer drink- 
ing.” 

The Deputy Collector of Customs at Vanceborough, 
Me., collected over $200 duty recently on an importa 
tion of geese, which he classified as poultry, subject to 
3 cents a pound duty. The importer has appealed to 
Washington claiming that the geese were water fowl, 
and entitled to free entry. 

The St. Augustine Democrat is of opinion that the 
culture of rice is destined to become a profitable pur- 
suit in Florida. It is believed that the rice will harden 
there before the arrival of the birds. 

The wheat crop of Washington is estimated at 16,- 
000,000 bushels. The elevators, warehouses and box- 
cars along the railways are filled, and sacks of wheat 
dot the fields. The inability of the railroads to obtain 


motive power to move the cars to market is exasper- 
ating the farmers, who are charging them with collu- 
sion with the warehousemen to lower the price of 
wheat. The farmers threaten to build an independent 
line to Puget Sound. 

The Charleston World thinks the rice crop in South 
Carolina and along the Savannah river will be con- 
siderably shorter and poorer in quality this season 
than last. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 385, being 
25 more than last week, and 26 more than the corre- 
sponding week last year. Of the foregoing, 193 were 
males and 192 females: 63 died of consumption ; 38 of 
pneumonia; 35 of diseases of the heart; 21 of apo- 
plexy ; 16 of convulsions; 16 of typhoid fever; 13 of 
Bright’s disease; 11 of cancer; 11 of old age; 11 of 
diphtheria and 10 of inanition. 

Markets, &c.—U.S. 4}’s, reg. 1033; coupon, 1043; 4’s, 
123; currency 6’s, 112 a 124. 

Corron was quiet, but steady on a basis of 9% ets. 
per pound for middling uplands. 

Frep.—Winter bran, $20.50 per ton. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.00 a 
$3.50; do. do., extras, $3.75 a $4.10; No. 2 winter 
family, $4.25 a $4.50; Pennsylvania, roller process, 
$4.50 a $5.00; Western winter, clear, $4.65 a $4.80 ; 
do., do., straight, $4.80 a $5.15; winter patent, $5.15 a 
$5.40; Minnesota, clear, $4.35 a $4.75; do. straight, 
$4.85 a $5.10; do., patent, $5.15 a $5.50; do. do., 
favorite brands higher. Rye flour was scarce and firm 
at $4.30 per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. Buck- 
wheat flour was in light supply and steady, held at 
$2.15 a $2.35 per 100 pounds, as to quality. 

GRAIN.—No., 2 red wheat, 97} a 98} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 63 a 63} ets. 
No. 2 white oats, 51} a 512 ets. 

Breer Catrie.—Extra, 5 a 5} ets. ; good, 4} a 5 cts.; 
medium, 4} a 43 cts.; fair, 4a 44 cts.; common, 3} a 33 
cts.; culls, 3 a 3} cts.; fat cows, 24 a 3} cts. 

SHEEP.—Extra 5} a 53 cts.; good, 4} a 5 cts.; me- 
dium, 4} a 4} cts.; common, 3} a 4 ets.; culls, 23a 
3} cts.; lambs, 4 a 6} cts. 

Hoas, 55 a 6 ets. for Western. 

ForeIGN.—On the evening of the 27th ultimo, Bal- 
four introduced into Parliament his Land Purchase 
bill, and the discussion only lasted thirty minutes. 
The disorganization of the Irish party was manifested 
by the fact that, whereas Parnell, followed by 24 Na- 
tionalists, voted for the introduction of the bill, four 
members of the party voted against him, while about 
40 abstained from voting. 

Charles S. Parnell, who was the means of a divorce 
from his wife by Captain O’Shea, has been discredited 
by the English and Scotch Liberals, and by a large 
faction of the Irish Natlonalists. He still strives to 
hold the leadership of the last-named party, which is 
threatened with disruption. The course of the Liber- 
als is not yet known, although their reunion with the 
Union-Liberals is thought likely, in which event 
Gladstone will retire, and Home Rule for Ireland be 
abandoned. 

A despatch from Dublin, dated 11th Mo. 20th, says: 
The people of Swineford, County Mayo, are greatly 
disappointed over the refusal of the Grand Jury to 
guarantee even one penny to assist in carrying out 
Balfour’s plan to build a railroad from Collooney to 
Clare-Morris. Crowds of people throughout the dis- 
tressed district are demanding work from the priests 
and Poor Law Guardians. It is admitted by the au- 
thorities that within three weeks many of the people 
in the Swineford district will be without food of any 
kind. Delegates have started for London, to urge 
upon the Government the necessity of taking steps for 
the alleviation of the distress. 

Minister Pelletan has presented to the Budget Com- 
mittee a report on the financial situation of France. 
This shows that the estimated debt of the country is 
30,300,813,594 francs of nominal capital, and 22,824,- 
043,690 francs of actual capital, the nominal rate of 
interest being 3-48 per cent., and the actual rate 4.62 
per cent. “This,” continues the report, “is the 
largest public debt in the world, but French credit is 
sufficiently solid to allow of French stock being reck- 
oned as 3 per cents.” 

The French Government will not allow the impor- 
tation of Professor Koch’s lymph. The refusal of the 
customs officials on the frontier to admit the lymph 
sent to Pasteur by Prof. Koch, was based on the ground 
that the importation of medicines, the composition of 
which is not known, is illegal, a law prohibiting such 
importation being in existence. 

The correspondent of the Associated Press, at Ber- 
lin, says in his despatches of the 29th ultimo, that Dr. 
Von Gossier, Prussian Minister of Ecclesiastical Af- 


fairs, replying in the Lower House of the Diet, (to. 
day,) to the interpellation of Herr Graff as to what 
measures the Government intended to take to promote 
the adoption of Professor Koch’s remedy, says that 
the Finance Minister had placed at the disposal of 
Prof. Koch sufficient funds to enable him to continye 
his inquiries and produce the lymph. There was now 
good ground to hope that the remedy would be found 
to be efficacious in the treatment of other diseases 
than tuberculosis. Care had been taken to make the 
remedy perfectly accessible to the poor. In the course 
of time, the preparation of the lymph would be ep. 
trusted to competent persons employed by the State, 
After arduous researches, extending over a period of 
six weeks, it was found that the lymph oul be sup- 
plied at a cost of 25 marks per five grammes, An 
ordinary vial contains sufficient for 5000 invculations, 
each costing five pfennige. 

The German Reichstag will be asked for 50,000,000 
marks for the army, part of which sum is to provide 
new munitions and part to alter the color of the uni- 
forms, in order to render the movements of the troops 
less distinct. Henceforth no glitter of headpiece or 
arms will be permitted ; a sombre uniform is a neces- 
sity under the new tactics. 

Despatches from Kiel, Schleswig and Lubeck, re- 
port, that all those places are flooded, as well as ex. 
tensive tracts of land on the Baltic Coast. The damage 
is enormous. 

The Novoe Vremya says, Holland will always find 
Russia, France and England ready to assist her in 
the work of preserving her integrity and liberty of 
action, 

The saltest piece of water on earth, it is claimed, 
is the Lake of Urumia, in Persia, situated more than 
4000 feet above the sea level. It is much salter than 
the Dead Sea, the water being found on analysis to 
contain nearly 22 per cent. of salt. 


NOTICES. 


The Managers of the Howarp Institution, 1612 
Poplar Street, degire to inform their patrons and 
friends, that they propose making washing a specialty, 
having excellent facilities for drying. Clothes sent 
for and promptly returned.—Charges moderate. 


CoRRECTION.—On page 142, in the last number of 
Tue Frienp, the second line in first column, should 
read “and He was there alone.’’ 


Frrenps’ Carp CALENDAR.—The Card Calendar for 
1891, published by the Tract Association of Friends, 
is now on sale at the Book Store, 304 Arch St. Price 
5 cents. Sent by mail for 10 cents. 


Westtown Boarpinc Scuoo1re—The stage will 
connect at Westtown Station with trains leaving Broad 
St. Station, Phila., at 8.53, 2.58 and 4.55, and at other 
times when timely notice is given to 

J.G. WiiiaMs, Supt. 


Frrenps’ TEACHERS Association. — A_ regular 
meeting of “The Friends’ Teachers’ Association,” 
will be held at 140 North Sixteenth Street, on Seventh- 
day, the 6th of Twelfth Month, at 2 Pp. m. 

Programme. 
I. Teachers’ Influence in the Formation of Charac- 


ter, . ° ° 

II. Remarks on the subject, 
Samuel Emlen,. 

III. Education in Japan, 


John H. Dillingham. 
Thomas P. Cope and 


.  Inaza Ota Nitobe. 
Racueu G. Axsop, Sec’y. 
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Diep, on the 14th of Eighth Month, 1890, Ann T. 
Martin, widow of the late Dr. George Martin, in the 
63d year of her age, a member of Birmingham Month- 
ly and West Chester Particular Meeting of Friends. 

, on the 3rd of Eleventh Month, 1890, at the 
residence of his brother, Amos Thorp, Woodbury, N. 
J., BENJAMIN THorRP, in the 84th year of his age, an 
esteemed member of Frankford Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. He early evinced a strong attachment for 
the principles of the Society of Friends, and during 
his long life, never regarded as unimportant any of the 
requirements of its Discipline. Though retiring and 
reserved in disposition, he possessed warm affections, 
and a heart ever filled with sympathy for the afflicted. 
During his last illness he showed by many expressions 
that death had no terrors for him; and on First-day 
evening, as his nurse left his bedside, he sweetly said, 
“ how pleasant it would be if I could quietly go home 
to-night.” and in a few hours, without even awaking, 
he was in the presence of the Master whom he hi 
served, 





